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ABSTRACT 

This study attempted to test the concept of 
international competence as a construct and to estimate the extent to 
* which college experience predicts variance on student intentions 

toward international competence. Relying on Lambert’s model of global 
competence, the study tested five components of international 
competence for validity and reliability as a single construct. These 
five components were world knowledge, foreign language proficiency, 
empathy for other cultural viewpoints, approval of foreign people and 
cultures, and ability to practice one’s profession in an 
international setting. Interviews with 22 college students preceded 
the design and administration of a survey to seniors (N=449) in 
business, engineering, and arts and sciences at one American research 
university. The International Competence Intention Index was created 
through factor analysis. It was found that psychosocial factors of 
perceived opportunity, self-efficacy, social influence, and liberal 
values directly predicted intention. Gender was an indirect predictor 
of intention, with women scoring significantly higher than men, based 
on higher self-efficacy beliefs reported by women. College 
experience, travel during college and the field of study also 
predicted intention indirectly. Race/ethnicity, parental education, 
pre-college international experience, and school of enrollment were 
not found to have either direct or indirect effects on intention. 
(Contains 34 references.) (PRW) 
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COLLEGE INFLUENCE ON STUDENT INTENTIONS TOWARD 
INTERNATIONAL COMPETENCE 



Susan Lewis English 
University of Michigan 
October 3, 1996 



ABSTRACT 



The goal of this study was (1) to test the concept of international competence as a 
construct and (2) to estimate the extent to which college experience predicts variance on 
student inientions toward international competence. Seniors in business, engineering, and 
arts and sciences at one research university were surveyed (n = 449). The International 
Competence Intention Index (ICII) (a = .87) was created through factor analysis. It was 
found that psychosocial factors of perceived Opportunity, Self-Efficacy, Social Influence, 
and Liberal Values directly predicted intention, while gender and three types of college 
experience predicted intention indirectly, through the psychosocial factors. 



INTRODUCTION 



Since the 1980’s, educators at American institutions of higher education have 
recognized the need to prepare all students for living and working in an increasingly 
global world. Calls for internationalization have been voiced through such professional 
associations as the American Association of State Colleges and Universities (Leinwand, 
1983), the American Council on Education (Pickert and Turlington, 1992), and the 
Association of American Colleges (Johnston and Edelstein, 1993). Institutional 
responses have included steps to internationalize the faculty, curriculum and co- 
curriculum, to increase the presence of international students on campus, and to send 
more and different types of students abroad. 

This study was built on the premise that, to claim that colleges and universities are 
preparing students for a global world, the undergraduate years should not only equip 
students with the skills and knowledge they will need for global work and living. The 
college experience should positively influence students’ intentions to use these skills and 
this knowledge in their future professional lives. Therefore, the following question was 
investigated: What predicts college seniors’ intentions to apply international competence 
in their professional work ten years after graduation? 
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CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 



The investigation was guided by a conceptual framework derived from three 
sources: (1) a conceptualization of global or international competence, (2) studies of 
college impact, and (3) psychosocial theories of intention and volitional behavior. 

International Competence 

Lambert (1994) reviewed the internationalization literature and constructed the 
concept of "global competence" to describe the qualities desirable for professional 
practice in an international setting. He conceptualized global competence as consisting of 
five components: (1) world knowledge, (2) foreign language proficiency, (3) empathy for 
other cultural viewpoints, (4) approval of foreign people and cultures, and (5) ability to 
practice one’s profession in an international setting. This investigation considered 
Lambert’s five-part concept as the desired outcome of internationalization at the 
undergraduate level. It began by testing these five components for validity and reliability 
as a single construct. 

Prior to this study, international competence research had focused on measures of 
“global knowledge.” From a national study of college students’ global knowledge by 
Barrows et al. (1981) through studies on specific college campuses (Hembroff et al., 1989 
and 1990; Malanchuk et al., 1993; Woyach, 1988), men had scored significantly higher 
than women. Yet, research had also shownforeign language classes and overseas study to 
be American college experiences populated principally by women (Carlson et al. 1990 



and 1991; Koester, 1985 and 1987). One question underlying this study, therefore, was 
how the genders would compare on intentions toward international competence. 



College Impact 
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While this study was not itself a college impact study, its design was guided by 
both sociological and psychological approaches to understanding college impact 
(Feldman and Newcomb, 1969/1992; Pascarella and Terenzini, 1991). Following 
Weidman’s Model of Undergraduate Socialization (1989) and a qualitative study by 
Harrop (1991) on the relation of college experience to global understanding, both college 
and non-college influences were considered. 

Like college impact studies, research on the impacts of study and travel abroad 
had shown that outcomes can vary according to the background that students bring to the 
experience as well as the purpose, type, and length, and nature of their trip (e.g. Altbach 
and Wang, 1989; Carlson et al., 1990 and 1991; Du Bois, 1956; Eide, 1970; Koester, 
1985 and 1987; Opper et al., 1990; Sell, 1983; Spencer and Awe, 1971; Von Klemperer, 
1973; Weaver, 1989). Bachner et al. (1993) found that experience abroad in youth cuts 
across gender and other differences to create a “like-minded group.” In a study of three 
decades of Japanese Fulbright exchange scholars and students, Uyeki (1993) found that 
women were more impacted by the overseas experience than men in identity and self- 
esteem. The impact of other types of college experience on international learning had 
shown mixed results. Even though students come to college with a range of international 
interests and desires, Janes (1991) saw the undergraduate years as pivotal in student 
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decisions to enter world area studies. By contrast, Harrop (1991) found that the college 
experience can have a negative impact in international interests. 

In a longitudinal study of Stanford University graduates, Katchadourian and Boli 
(1994) found that the college experience shaped personal relationships and social 
horizons, and that values formed during college showed remarkable stability ten years 
later. This study, therefore, looked at college seniors to determine the influence of the 
college experience, relative to pre-college experience, on their international interests and 
intentions for ten years hence. 



Psychosocial Research 

The relationship between attitudes and behaviors has interested social 
psychologists since the 1930’s. Since the 1970’s, it has been shown that volitional 
behavior— acts that are not simply spontaneous but that require some thought and 
preparation-can be explained and predicted to some extent by the intentions that are 
formed prior to action. Intentions, in turn, can be predicted by such psychosocial factors 
as attitude, social influence, and perceived behavioral control, as well as by evidence such 
as past trying. Some researchers have assumed the strong position that intention can be 
explained by psychosocial factors alone, that all other variables lie “outside the model,” 
influencing intention indirectly through the psychosocial factors (Ajzen and Fishbein, 
1980; Ajzen and Madden, 1986). Yet, there is considerable controversy in the research 
literature concerning which model and method is most appropriate for understanding and 
predicting behavior (e.g. Bagozzi, 1992; Eagly and Chaiken, 1993). In this study. 



psychosocial factors were considered as potentially important predictors of international 
intentions. At the same time, the study took a critical approach to the psychosocial 
methodology and to the testing of the following hypotheses: 



HI. Intention can be explained by the psychosocial factors such as attitude, 
social influence, and perceived behavioral control. 

H2. Other variables predict intention only indirectly, through the 
psychosocial factors. 



METHODS 

Data collection began with short interviews with college students (n = 22) to elicit 
their attitudes toward international competence, their social norms, and their perceptions 
of behavioral control in terms of their own ability and opportunity to apply international 
competence in their professional lives ten years after college. The interviews also probed 
for pre-college and college experience that might have influenced the students’ 
international intentions. The students were asked to react to a profile of two imaginary 
individuals, Karen and Michael, who demonstrated the five components of international 
competence in professional practice ten years after graduation. A panel of five experts 
known for research, publication, and/or leadership in international education also 
responded to the profile and to the proposed concept of international competence. The 
results of the interviews and expert panel guided the design of a survey. After pilot 
testing (n = 69), the profile (Figure 1) and survey (Appendix 1) were refined. 
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Figure 1. Profile 



It is ten years since Karen and Michael completed their undergraduate 
degrees. Both have the ability to practice their profession in an 
international setting. Whether working in the U.S. or abroad, their job 
performance is enhanced by their world knowledge. Each one is fluent in 
a foreign language. When there is a misunderstanding, they consider the 
cultural viewpoint of the others involved. Karen and Michael welcome the 
opportunity to work with people from other countries. 

The level analysis was set at the individual level, and the population was defined 
as all seniors in three schools at one American research university. Cluster sampling was 
used to obtain a sample that, while not perfectly random, would provide a sample of 
range. In the School of Business and the School of Engineering, the instructors of a 
required senior course were contacted and asked to distribute the survey to the students in 
their course. In the School of Arts and Sciences, a random sample of senior-level courses 
was drawn and those instructors were similarly contacted. The survey was administered 
during the winter term of 1996. Institutional data from the registrar were used to estimate 
the return rate and representativeness of the sample by school, gender, and race/ethnicity. 
The significance level was set at p < .05. 

Data analysis consisted of four major steps: description of the sample, creation of 
the outcome measure through factor analysis, recoding and calculation of predictors, and 
multiple regression analysis. For hypothesis-testing, this study adapted the model for 
main and indirect effects introduced by Baron and Kenny (1986) (see Figure 2). This 
model suggests that, for B to mediate the effect of A on C, three conditions must be met: 
A must affect C, the relation of A to C must be reduced by the introduction of B, and A 




must affect B. 



Figure 2. Model for Main and Indirect Effects 



— > B — > 

A > C 

Where: 

A = demographics, pre-college, and college experience 
B = psychosocial factors 
C = intention 



To apply the Baron and Kenny model to this dataset, the predictor variables were 
divided into two groups. Group A consisted of demographic, pre-college, and college 
predictors, as well as any significant interaction effects between gender, race/ethnicity, 
parental education, and school. College experience was defined as foreign language and 
international course-taking, time abroad during the college years, and contact with non- 
native speakers of English as instructors, housemates, and friends. Also considered were 
school of enrollment, international content of the curriculum, and importance of 
international opportunity in selection of major field. Group B consisted of the 
psychosocial factors of attitude, social influence, and perceived control. 

The last item on the survey was an open-ended question: “How can colleges and 
universities prepare students for an increasingly global world?” Student responses were 
content analyzed to identify themes of relevance to the study. Then, the number of 
comments on each theme were tabulated by school and gender and comments within each 
category were further analyzed. 
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RESULTS 



The total count of 624 completed surveys was reduced by eliminating non-seniors, 
non-United States citizens, students not enrolled in one of the three schools, participants 
in the pilot study, and those with missing data on two or more of the six items concerning 
international competence. This left a total of 449 students in the sample. By conservative 
estimate, the overall return rate was 52% (Table l). 1 



Table 1. Estimated Total Response Rate for Seniors in All Three Schools 

Females Males All 



Enrolled Sample Rate Enrolled Sample Rate Enrolled Sample Rate 



African 

American 


26 


15 


58% 


25 


13 


52% 


51 


28 


55% 


Asian American 


39 


18 


46% 


55 


22 


40% 


94 


40 


43% 


Hispanic 


8 


4 


50% 


15 


6 


40% 


23 


10 


43% 


Native American 


1 


1 


100% 


4 


1 


25% 


5 


2 


40% 


Caucasian/White 


259 


143 


55% 


357 


193 


54% 


616 


336 


55% 


Other/Unknown 


28 


21 


75% 


39 


12 


31% 


67 


33 


49% 


TOTAL 


361 


202 


56% 


495 


247 


50% 


856 


449 


52% 



Enrollment figures for seniors in surveyed classes only. 



The sample was fairly equally divided between the three schools: School of 
Business (n=143), School of Engineering (n=153), and School of Arts and Sciences 
(ri=153). Chi-squared analysis showed a significant differenced between the proportions 
of the sample and population only in the School of Engineering, where a disproportionate 
number of white males (+8%) and white females (+4%) were present in the sample. 



1 Because some students were absent the day the survey was given to their class, the 
actual return rate must be higher than 52%. 







Seventy-five percent of the students indicated Caucasian or white race/ethnicity. 
The largest group of non-white students in the sample identified themselves as Asian- 
American (9%), with smaller proportions of African-Americans (6%) and even less 
representation of other specific races and ethnicities. On the whole, the non-white 
students came from families with more highly educated mothers. They spent a greater 
part of their youth outside the U.S./Canada and, during college, had more foreign friends 
and housemates than did the white students. 

Engineering students were less likely to have immigrant grandparents, and they 
tended to come from homes with a lower level of parental education. They spent far less 
of their college time engaged in international studies or activities, and yet they had 
significantly more daily contact with students who spoke languages other than English. 
Business students more often considered international opportunities in the selection of 
their major, yet not as many had come to college with preparation in foreign languages. 

Bivariate analyses showed that the students who came to college with prior 
international experience tended to be either female, nonwhite, and/or from homes with a 
high level of parental education. During college, females and the children of well- 
educated parents engaged in far more types of international course-taking and 
international travel than did others. 
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